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DEATH OF DK. SAMUEL WILLABD, THE OLDEST 

MEMBEE OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 

HISTOEICAL SOCIETY. 

Extraordinary mental attainments, much executive 
capacity and untiring energy made it possible for Samuel 
Willard to be thus, in the words of his favorite Saint 
Paul, "all things to all men/' and to reach old age with 
"That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends/ ' 
He was an honorary member of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society. 

Dr. Willard was born December 30, 1821, in Lunen- 
burgh, Vermont, died in Chicago, February 9, 1913. Dr. 
Willard came of a long line of New England sires. The 
first Willard in the country, Major Simon Willard, who 
laid out the town of Concord, Massachuetts, was an im- 
migrant from the county of Kent, England. His second 
son, born in 1640, from whom Dr. Willard is descended, 
was a clergyman of note in his day, president of Harvard 
College and pastor of Old South Church, at the time of 
his death, in 1707. Dr. Willard is his grandson's grand- 
son's grandson, the eighth generation in this country. 
In these eight generations, six were clergymen, three were 
army officers (all majors) two practiced medicine and 
two were professors. 

PIONEERS IK 1831. 
The little Samuel spent his boyhood in New England. 
In the spring of 1831 his father brought his family west 
by a route so long and tedious as to be almost incredible 
in these days. They traveled by stage coach from Boston 
to Hartford, Connecticut, then by steamboat to New 
York, where they took a coach across the city to the 
docks, along the west short of the Island. Here they took 
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another steamer down the New Jersey coast and up the 
Raritan to Trenton. After four days of waiting at 
Bordentown, N. J., they finally secured seats in the stage 
which was to take them over the mountains to Pittsburgh, 
where they boarded the steamer for Louisville. Ky. An- 
other steamer brought them to St. Louis, and still another 
up the Mississippi and the Illinois rivers to BushnelTs 
Ferry (now Columbiana). There they took a canoe up 
the Illinois and one of its " slews' ' to within four miles 
of a friend's house where, after a few days' visit, they 
took a carriage twelve miles further to Carrollton, HI., 
the new home. 

In 1833 cholera swept the country and took two sons 
a nurse and the cook, reducing the family to father, 
mother and the eldest son, then eleven years old. 
Eighteen years later Dr. Willard spent a hard summer 
combating the plague, with all the medical skill of those 
days, in Collinsville, a small town in the American 
"bottom," east of St. Louis. 

The intervening years held much of interest. The 
youth went to Shurtleff college, in Alton, 111., and later to 
Illinois college, at Jacksonville, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1843. At that time his entrance requirements 
and curriculum were the same as those of Tale college 
of that date, and Dr. Edward Beecher, of the famous 
Beecher family, was its president, succeeded by Dr. Julian 
M. Sturtevant, whose son of the same name is a resident 
of Sheridan Park. 

One of Dr. Willard 's classmates was Mr. E. W. Blatch- 
f ord, another was Judge John P. Morton, of the supreme 
court of Kansas ; another, who was his special chum, and 
a life-long friend, was Dr. Newton Bateman, president 
of Knox college at the time of his death; another was the 
Eeverend Thomas K. Beecher, a preacher only less cele- 
brated than his brother, Henry Ward. Other college 
friends were Bichard Yates, the great "war governor" 
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of Illinois; and Dr. 0. A. Hand, an original genius and 
clever practitioner. 

Dr. Willard 's father, Julius A. Willard, was living in 
Jacksonville by this time, and had become an earnest 
abolitionist, having been an intimate friend of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, at Alton, HI., editor of the Observer, who was 
an early martyr to the cause. In Jacksonville the Willard 
house became a station on the famous "underground 
railroad" and both father and son, the latter in his sen- 
ior year at college, were active in assisting runaway 
slaves. 

One of the slaves, named "Lucy," who had escaped 
from her mistress, Mrs. Lisle, of St. Louis, was the oc- 
casion of the arrest and indictment of Mr. Willard and 
his son. The fugitive slave law had not yet been tested 
in Illinois, and Mr. Willard proceeded to test it by carry- 
ing this case to the supreme court of the State, on whose 
records his name stands. He was defeated and fined, and 
the slave girl was returned to her mistress, but in many 
other instances the underground station at Jacksonville 
successfully passed on the trembling and pathetically 
grateful blacks to the Canadian border and freedom. 

During his college life, and for years afterwards, Dr. 
Willard was much devoted to music. He played several 
instruments, preferring the violincello, or "bass viol." 
He was conductor of the town orchestra and began writ- 
ing music, none of which would he ever allow to be pub- 
lished. There are still in manuscript many quaint old- 
fashioned hymns, anthems, glees and ballads, mostly of 
a sentimental type that has been outgrown these many 
years, but which to their aged composer were full of as- 
sociations with the days when he was a youthful en- 
thusiast, eager to hear and know the new operas, the 
days when Sontag and Jenny Lind were the idols of the 
operatic world. 

Dr. Willard began studying medicine in Quincy, HI., 
and took his medical degree at the Illinois Medical col- 
lege, then a graduate school attached to Illinois college 
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at Jacksonville, in 1848. A little later he went to Collins- 
ville to practice. Here he met and married, July 10, 1851, 
Harriet Jane Edgar, daughter of Alexander Edgar, of 
New Jersey. In 1857 he again returned to Jacksonville 
in very frail health, and later to Bloomington, where he 
became professor of Latin and of English literature in 
the State normal university. 

At this period of his life Dr. Willard's long career as 
a leader in the lodge of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows was inaugurated. His earliest certificate of 
membership is dated Quincy, HI., 1849. Fifty years later 
he was presented with a medal at the Grand Encampment 
(national) of that year. His greatest service to the or- 
der was the writing of a digest of the laws of the order. 
"Willard's Digest" became not only the standard au- 
thority among I. 0. 0. F. lodges, but was used as a basis 
for many subsequent manuals of parliamentary order. 

As editor of the Illinois Teacher, beginning with 1858, 
Dr. Willard's influence and acquaintance throughout the 
State was augmented, corresponding in date to his pro- 
fessorship at the Normal University. It was in the spring 
of 1860 that he was made secretary of the second Eepubli- 
can convention of the State of Hlinois, the convention 
which declared itself for Lincoln for the presidency. It 
was at this time that Dr. Willard met and became a friend 
of the great Emancipator. His earliest adventure in 
politics and journalism had been the editing of a cam- 
paign sheet at Quincy, HI., with the late Chief Justice 
Charles B. Lawrence, in the spring of 1848. About 1850 
he was mayor of Collinsville under a prohibition regime. 

During the Civil War, in 1862, he enlisted as a volun- 
teer in the Ninety-seventh Illinois, receiving an appoint- 
ment as regimental surgeon, which carried with it the 
rank of major. His regiment joined Grant's army in the 
maneuvers which preceded the taking of Vicksburg, and 
the illness caused by drinking the swamp water, which 
decimated the regiment, produced paralysis in the 
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surgeon himself. Eesigning, he was brought north and 
was an invalid for two years, never able to resume the 
practice of medicine. This period was followed by his 
appointment as chief clerk in the office of General Oakes, 
at Springfield, acting assistant provost marshal general 
and superintendent of the volunteer recruiting service 
of the State of Illinois. 

Later, remaining in Springfield, he established the 
Springfield public library, putting through the legislature 
the first bill in regard to public libraries enacted in 
Illinois. He was also superintendent of schools in Spring- 
field, when his appointment to the Chicago High school, 
at teacher of history, caused his removal to that city in 
1870, a year before the great fire. 

For twenty-seven years Dr. Willard taught and 
lectured on general history until, at the age of seventy- 
five, he resigned and retired. During that long period 
of usefulness, first in the original Chicago High school, 
afterwards called the Central High school, and later in 
the West Division High school, his profession brought 
him into intimate daily relation with pupils numbering 
in all about four thousand. His personality was, in 
hundreds of instances, a strong element in influencing the 
character and bent of his young charges. Hundreds of 
these are now prominent and useful men and women, and 
invariably they look back with pleasure and gratitude 
to the months spent in Dr. Willard 's class-room. Every 
birthday brought letters and testimonials from his old 
pupils, to gladden the closing years of his long and valu- 
able life. 

Dipping at random into the lists of former pupils one 
comes upon such names as Charles M. Hutchinson, John 
C. Vaughn, Lessing Rosenthal and his wife (Violet 
Frank), Mrs. Henry Solomon, Mrs. Henry L. Frank and 
their brother, Henry Greenebaum, Jr., Mrs. Hugh T. 
Patrick (Fanny Gary), Henry Perce, G. Fred Rush, 
Walter M. Holden, Horace Oakley, Leo Stein, Charles 
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Chandler, Frederick S. and Lemuel Greeley, Ernest and 
Alexander Prussing, Frances Crane, the late wife 
of Prof. Lilly of the Chicago University ; Paul 
Shorey, head of the Greek department of the Uni- 
versity, also the late Charles S. Goodspeed, pro- 
fessor of history in the University, Francis 0. Brown, 
editor of the Dial, William Morton Payne, also of the 
Dial, Victor Lawson, Myrtle Reed, Mrs. Lindon Bates, 
the novelist ; Lindon Bates, one of the engineers of the 
Suez Canal; his sister. Dr. Mary Bates, F. P. Dunne 
("Mr. Dooley"), Dr. T. N. Danforth, Jr., Marion Foster 
Washburn, George S. Hicks, Albert and William Alsip, 
Dtr. Cassius D. Westcott, Dr. John B. Ellis, Dr. George 
Beebe, Chester C. Broomell, the late Lawrence Ennis, 
Herman and Budolf Metz, and twenty-six principals of 
schools. 

In Rogers Park are many old pupils of the doctor's 
among whom are James I. Ennis, E. S. Blackall, Mrs. W. 
T. Huston, Mrs. George J. Fowler, Mrs. John H. McGill, 
Charles A. Kent, Mrs. C. S. Frye, and of recent residents, 
Mrs. Adolf Kreis and John B. Waldo. 

In 1878, while professor of history, Dr. Willard .wrote 
"A Synopsis of History,' ' (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York), a work which was the outcome of his experience 
in teaching. Six years earlier he had written one of the 
best histories of the Chicago Fire published at that time. 
They, with the "Willard Digest/ 9 were his only books. 
He wrote many magazine articles and turned out a large 
mass of miscellaneous literary work. An unfinished 
historical dictionary is among his manuscript papers. 

Dr. Willard 's demise, following an indigestion, was 
due to old age. He is survived by two sons and three 
daughters: John Frederick Willard, of Los Angeles; 
Charles Dwight Willard, of Los Angeles, editor of the 
California Outlook; Mrs. Henry Hiestand and Mary 
Frances Willard of Rogers Park, and Mrs. Jane W. 
Putnam of Philadelphia. Three others were Edgar, Paul 
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and Alice, the latter the late Mrs. Edwin D. Solenberger 
of Philadelphia, author of "One Thousand Homeless 
Men," Eighteen grandchildren and four great-grand- 
children also survive him. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 18, 1913. At All Souls' church, Evanston, the services 
were conducted by the Reverend James Vila Blake of that 
church and were of extreme simplicity. At Graceland 
Chapel the Grand Army of the Eepublic, George H. 
Thomas Post, and Fort Dearborn Lodge, I. 0. 0. F., 
conducted services. The Chicago Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion, to which Major Willard also belonged, was 
represented by one of the many floral tributes. The 
civilian pallbearers were Messrs. George H. Rockwell, 
Russell Whitman, C. K. Pittman, A. S. Dodge, W. E. 
Harman and H. J. Dunbaugh. 

The remains were cremated at the request of the 
deceased and will be interred in the family lot at Grace- 
land cemetery. 



